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ABSTRACT 

In focusing on local school i50ar#^respohse' to citizen 
desires for change in public school o*peratio'ns a^id *on significant 
issues changing education froa the perspective *0f school boards, 
three principles must be kept in aind: (1) pub^),c schools are 
controlled by three aras of government at thre^e levels; {2\ the 
federal government has limited powerfe: and i3\ federal trejnds 
■ (concerning the federal governaent) are not coincidental with 
national trends (existing independent ly^.of the feder^al goyernaenti 
Issues of federal and national ssppe .include severe student 
popuiation/declinev fener students but richer programs, afid expansion 
of federal contro^. States, have reacted by eaphasizing t|ieir power 'at 
'the expense of local boards of educat-ion who are bypassed at the 
local level in favor-of citizen advisory, comaittees. School board./ ' 
concerns involve a trend against big governaent ' spending, 
adainist'rative unionism, curriculum refora, vocatipiial career 
education pr^raas,- and thair cole as coordinators\of coaa^'nity 
educational resources in a aore comprehensive approach to education- 
Parent and citizen involvement necessary to help school Boards deal 
with these problems^ raises^ other problems: advisory committees versus 
school boards as 'final authority, support of the expanding group of 
senior citizens, and the reia\ionshi5J among - the superintendent and 
advisory coaaittee and school- board, (!LB\ 
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PREFACE 



We are indebted to Thomas A. SbamKm. execetive.titrector of the National School Boards 
Asspciatton, for his timely and provocative comments ph local school board involvement in the 
current issues of vocational education and school governarice. ^ 

.In his remarks, Mr. Shannon outlined some o^ p@ political and economic issues facing " 
schools today. He spoke in great detail about the I fries of authority among the federal, state, and 
local sfectore, the issue of accountability, and the proper role of citizen advisory committees. 
Drawing from his extensive iggat background, Mr. Shannon outlined many of the legislative Ind 
judicial issues involved in education today. He speculated on the directions education, particularly 
vocational education, will take in light of certain court decisions and interpretations of the law. • 

Mr. Shannpn holds a bacheior's degree from the University oi Wisconsin and a Juris Doctor 
ctegree from the University of Minnesota Law School. Active in education, legai,'and civic affairs, 
, Mr; Shannon. was an adjunct professor of law and education at the University of Sani5iego and a 
member of the university's Educational A^f^jlViistration Advisory Committee in the School of 
',Education. He has served as schools' attor^«iy"for the San Diego City Schools and Community ^ 
polleges, as a legal advisor to the Americah/'Assoclation of School Administrators, and as a professor 
of AASA's National Academy of School Executives. He holds a lif^credential to administer public 
schools in California and mepiberships'in numerous professional organizations in the areas of l^w 
aind education. Mr. Shannon assumed his present position as executive director of the National 
School Boards Association in 1977. . 

On behalf of th^ National Certkijiot-Hesearch in Vocational Education and The Ohio State 
University, I take great pride andf|^.u're1n presenting Mr. Shannon's speech entitled, "The Role 
of Local School Boards in the De^|ppment and Direction of Programs of Occupational Education." 

\ 



Robert E. Taylor . 
Executive Director 
The National Center fpr Re^rch 
in Vocational Education . 



THE ROLE OF LOCAL ^HOOL BOARDS 
* • IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND DIRECTION OF ■ 
PROGRAMS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

My remarks today will focus pn-the mannej^r in which locarschpof boards carv^nd do Respond 
to citizen desires for change irrpubiitf school operations and on some of the more<significant issues 
which are bringing about change in American education- from the perspectl^ of school boards 
Before we look at these twin topics, however, there are ttiree bedrock principles that we must keen 
m mmd. - , V . ^ 

9 f ' 

First of all, public school governance is representative government in Its purest form. Irtdeed 
when one talks about.control of the public schools, the subject really is representative government 
We teach m our schools that the United States has a tripartite check and balance system with three 
separate and coequal branches: the executive, legislative, ahd judicial. Each is a check upon the . 
other toward the end that no oHe branch or any dominant person witfiin a branch can assume too 
much power. This concept of government, as* we know, has been Adopted by the states. The public 
schools, as b6th creatures and arms of the state'at the local level, are subject to some^easure of 
control by all three branches of. the federal and state governments. This control is tecftrjically not a 
check and balance, because ^the concept of check and balance is relevant only when the branches of 
governpient are coequal. Obviously, the local public school iK>ard is not equal to the parent state 
and federal governments; but sctiool boards would be roughly classified k part the executive ' 
branch. So as far as the check and balance' concept isiBoncemed, school boards are fair game for the 
legis atOre and the judiciary. {By the legislature, I mean both the state legislature and the Cdtigress- 
and m referring to both the federal and state judiciary.) School boards must also hearken to 
regulations of the exefcutive branchpf the state government and, indeed, the execufcHTe branch of 
the f edera<qovemment in their acceptance of federal funds and the conditions forTeceipt of 
those funds> ' ^ 

The second bedrock concept is that, under the United States Constitution the federal 
government is one of limited powers. All powers that are not enumerated in the Constitution are 
reserved for the states. Education is such a power, but that does not mean that the federal » ' 
government is powerless to do something in education. In fact, the federal government has the . 
authority through constitutional interpretation by the United States Supreme Court, to appropriate 
and spend money for the common good and the general welfare of the people of America While it's 
true that the federal government can't do Anything in education as such, it does have the authority 
and the power to appropriate and spehri money fbr the pifclic good; and the courts have Interpreted 
tnat to mean the federal government can spend money in the area of education. 

This raises the issue which in my opinion is going to be th^ lawsuit of the decade; that is 
when do the conditions impssed by the federal government-as conditions for receiving money 
grants-equal coercion? In other vi^ords, when does the perfectly legitimate and legal persuasion 
tactic become coercion? We've got several lawsuits pending on this issue now. For example, the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers and the National School Boards'A^iatibn filed a 
brief in the United States Supreme Court challenging the whole qOestion of unemploymejjt - . 
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insurance for goveriHm^t employees on the* basis that it innposes a substantial money»burden on an, 
arm of local goyernment. You remember the case that was decjded by the United States Supreme 
Court just a year or so ago whicW held that the provisiops of the Fair Labor Standards Act controllin! 
payment for overtime work could not be legitimately applied to'state and local government because 
it's an incursion into this whole area of states' rights. That lawsuit overturned a previous lawsuit 
decided in ISSrTbe matter of unemployment insurance really is not an educational issue per se, 
but I think a federal collective bargaining bill, for example, could very well be. ' ^ 

The third bedrock principle i$?>that we havafto differ^iate carefully between,Wderai trends 
and national trends. A federal tread concerns the federal government; a national trend exists 
independently of the federal gover^nment. Certain demographic problems that ail of you ^re aware 
of-the decline of the birth rate, the decline in the student population-clearly are national problems 
and have nothing to do with the relatidriship of educational institutions and the federal government. 
On the other hand, the tuition tax credits proposal is clearly a'federal issue, because that has to do 
with relationships within the federal government (that h, the Congress and the U.S. Office of ■ 
Education or whoever would administer the act), the Treasury Departrpent, and public education • 
in general. With those three bedrock concepts in mind, let's take a look at some of th? issues of both 
the federal and the national scope.' • 



First of all, we're in a tfme of severe Student population decline, and that i30ses.some real, 
problems in governance. The first problem ;Js the budget impact. This is reflected, I think; in the 
enormous pressures we're seeing to close ttie schools. This is a very serious political issue that could 
tear apart communities. For the most p^rt, state finance laws that fund the schools are based or^ 
per-pupil population. As soon as student population slides off, people start thinking about closing ' 
schools. But unfortunately, student population doesn't slide off uniformly— you get a few. seats 
empty here, a few seats emRty there, and a lew seats empty in various parts of the city. When income 
begins to fall off, squabbling about the reduction of programs begins. That's a problem'that school 
boards are wrestling with constantly. 



One of the otnecjjroblems is wha't I call the contraction contradiction. By that i mean there 
are fewer youngsters, but often richer progr.arns. Tfeacher associations often push this' in their ! 
campaign for lower class size which, inci(^ntSliy, alsc^ permits continued growth of the professibn 
despite a declirjing enrollment. However, ^efe's more account;a^lity than ever before. The educa- 
tional programs are accountable because there's more competition for the dollars among the various 
local governmental entities. This is a product of inflation, a general cry for tax relief, and a demahd 
for more government services generally. We're at a point now in the Proposition 13 syndrome where 
school boards, city councils, county boards and supervisors, and other municipal and governmental 
officers at the local governrpent level are actually confronting' each other, trying to^get a bigger piece 
of that local government pie^The-happy days where everybody was cooperating seem to be on the 
wane. The contraction phenomenon means that everything gets hotter; that is, decisions of where , 
to cut in a retrenchment process are far more difficult and controversial than decisions of where to 
expand irfa growth situation. That's significant from the standpoint of both the government and 
the school adniinistration and calls for a lot of citizen input. 

We're also in a governance crisis, fif^e federal level, we have a continuing attempt to expand 
federal control through the enactment of categorical programs by the Congress and the promulgatior 
of regulations, interpretations, and guidelines by the executive branch. All of this is perceived, of 
course, by Congressmen as being in the na^ii^I interest'arid in accordance with federal priorities. 
We ^'ave the problem of the establishment of alternative educational programs by virtue of federal 
act. We're finding that these alternative educational systems really are separate educational systems 
that work away fi'oi?! tMe mainstream of Ar^erican education by putting the federal Department of 
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Labor into the education business and totally ignoring what the education community thinks is 
the legitimate interest of American education, ^nerall^ The CETA program is a'good example, 
but thene are a dumber of proposals which would do tws. We're cof«|pntly on the alert in Washington, 
for this sort of thing so that we can work effectively with the Congress to ke§p American education 
where it belongs, in the educational mainstream throughout Amer k'a. /- 

At the state level, we/are seeing the by-product of federal categorical program's in the emphasis 
on state boards "of education and s^ate superintendents at the expense of local boards of e«|ydatiog. 
By dealing directly with local superintendents, state superintendents effectively sRbrt-circuit local' 
school board effectiveness, and I think this does serious injury to representative governance in public 
education. And when does a state office become a federal office? Many of our state superintendents 
a,r§ operating anywhere from 25 to 75 percent of their total budgets on federal funds. When do state 
departments of education become adjuncts tcthe federat government, and when do they truly 
advocate state interests at the state level, rather than apologize for or mouth the line of the federal 
government? 

At the local level, we are seeing attempts by the state legislatures and thef^ederal government 
to ^t school governance back to what the Congressmen and many of the educational bur'eaucrats 
in Washington call the "grassroots." This invariably bypasses local Kjhool boards m favor of non- • 
elected, non-respo'nsible advisory comrpittees compo'sed of citizens who exercise authority but have ' 
^no.real responsibifity and don't really represent anybody in the elected sense. These advisory com- 
mittees, which are selected outside the framework of local government, are required by fe<^eral 
[aw. However, many have f».wer to afJprove something independently of the school board or to 
veto things that the school board has done. In a sense, these advisory board requirem^ts are a " 
repudiation of local government, and this is,' in,my judgment, completely unjustified and indefeos^le. 
All of us know what's happening. The push towards egalitarianism is naming the effect of movingV, 
decision-making even further away from the local community, making^the state the principal dis- V 
tributor of funds, and (for alTpractical purposes) making the local collection of taxes and disburse- 
ment of taxes vyithin the area a thing of the past. ' ' 

Of course, the push by the private and the parochial schools for public funding is another very/ 
important trend reflected in the relative success so far enjoyed by the tuition tax credit bill, whose 
chances of success in Congress ^re npt unreasonable during this election year. The National School 
Boards Association is opposed to this on a number of grounds, but this matter is now pushmc[ itself 
through Congress. - . . 

» ' 

We are seeing another trend reflected in the Proposition 13 syndrome-a tr»nd against big 
spending in government. The polls indicate that by voting for Proposition 13, Californians thought 
they were somehow going to lessen their welfare costs and whafthey saw as the other evils of ^ 
modern public finance^ It was an anti-tax, anti-government message, but I think it's important to 

point out that it wa s not a n anti^schooUnessage. -It €ame4o the fore-as it cHdisrimafHy because of a 

Iac4< of leadership on the part of the governor and the state legislature in Cal'iferpia-.-The government ' 
had an enorm(j^s money surplus; it sat on this money like a big fat hen on the golden e^ and didn't 
disburse it. People s§w their property tax bills rising astronomically while at the same time this 
huge surplus was sitting in Sacramento, alid they d^ided to do something about it. They went to 
the election booths, and they did. California has been able to keep its head above water in the 
education area primarily because of this large surplus which provided funding up to about 10 percent 
o^ what ■was funded the previous year in California schools. It was a tough gavernance decision, but 
for the most part they got by with just'closing the summer schools. Of course, there are no salary 
increases anymore. They passed an interesting law in California that says that no local government 
unit, including school districts, may receive a salary increase in excess of the salary increase granted • 



generally to state employees across the board: By using this law, the state employees hoped to ' ' 
bring the enormous power of local government t6 bear on their salary setting efforts Butthe 
^ve^nor vetoed the proposed 2.5 percent increase for state employees, which left them with a net 
salary increase of zero. This meant that local government employees also received a zero salary 
increase, much to the delight of Mr. Jarvis and-his Proposition 13 supporters. ^^'" "^'^^ 

. cnn^ili'^' T ""1°"*" '"^^ ^^'^ perspective, we are very 

concerned about Transformation of focal and state administrator associations from p^fessionar. 
N° organizations is a matter of considerable concern to school boards. The Taft- 

Hartley {National Labor Relations) Act. which controls the private sector, makes a very clear differ- * 
^tiation between who is management and who is labor. Managers have no rights as su7h T^ s i not 
so w.thjhe various pieces of legislation that govern collective o^tiations with school employ^Tn 
tLTpSL " differejitiation between management and labor. In some^sS^JT 

S,nllnt^T^' -^hich just passed that kind of a law and is now in the process of ^ 

totZlZJi^ pnncpaisand other high-level administrators are lumped in with teachers, According 
to interpretation m some rtates. principals and even high-level cehtral office personnel are not con- 
sidered management. This i^ sor^ething tfrat the NSBA is very concemed with. * 

'"^j^^^^^J'V' are working through « joint committee with the American Association of 
&hool Administrators on this whole administrative team concept The literature on administrative 
teams IS replete w^h the vaguest kinds of phrases, fuzzy rol^. and fuzzy relationships It's really a 

AdmiiS'^- J'' ^'lif"" American AssociaSn of & o^^^^ 

^ r hi h '"^ to clarify the administrative team cor/cept,« that we will be able to use 

of &hool l^m-n '""r • ''^y '^'^^'y ^'^h A^^i^^n Association 

° u ^^'^ principals and superintendents who with 

TtLo . ^.^"^'"'^'•a^o'^' are resf^nsible for the implementation of school biard and 

Inun.^^ . l"^? employment contract is fair for a superintendent and for his or her management 
groups? What kind of compensation should these people receive? NSBA is working with .AAsT^nd 
a private f-rm to do a survey throughout the United States on administrative ^alarC Le^s^Eventuallv 

old days.- afaistratprs' salaries used to be hooked onto the teachers' salary levels. Now tha we 

^rft'^^lTh^' H :^TT '""'^"^^ °" ^^^y have a fundamental confHctTf 

interest The higher the teachers' salary schedule goes, the higher theirs goes. So we have to develop 
an alternative strategy for the setting of administrative salaries. ^ 

. t ■ 

H9W much due process is due superintendents and administrators? ^inistrators ^nd super- 
intendents are expected to be courageoys in their decision-making, but to what extent does such • 
courage lead to public outcry? Oftentimes instead of a b^ school board policy ^ng the vL^m 
^e^permtendent. the principal, and others who aretryipg in a good faith effo^to implement 'the 

. I H^'f T."* ^hat kind of fair procedures does the board extenS to thoi 

trusted confidants, their administrators? What kind of due process should be extended to them? 
This « a matter that concerns NSBA and AASA and it's one of those subjects that we'rrworkTnq on 
We hope to have some model statements out on this beforeihe year is out. ^ 

Of course the retetionship betvyeen^public school employers and employees generally is in the 

ZZf?^ . ' ''''' 3^°^^^ P^'^«^^ sector cbLtiv'e bargaining in 

pubhc education. ^nd the possibility of federal legislation in this ar6a cannot be dismissS The 
qiiostion IS what is more fundamental to a state than th.e governance of its mlationship be'tween the 
elected poht^al leaders and the employees of the state? You remember wh#the two apprSes are 
The first IS the An^encan Federation of Teachers approach. ^A^hich would amend the TaSa^^le^bin ' 
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by deleting certain pertinent exceptions. This would have the effect of placing teachers under the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations Board. NEA and a coalition of other municipal employees' 
unions would amend it a different way. They vwuld set up a special Public Relations Negotiations . 
Board which would have the same powers for publii^s^mployees as the Natiohal Labor Relations, 
^ard has for other employees. One orf the problems m that, it seems to me, is the real threat of 
takeover by public employees. As a matter of fact, it would make public employees an elite group 
of citizens for all pr^tical purposes. They would have the collective bargaining privilege as well as- 
the privilege the rest of the citizens enjoy, the power of the ballot box, Th6 scope of nflSMiationsf 

tin those bills is extremely broad. * 

Of course there is the whole qtiestlon of curriculum reform, headed up by the "back-to-basics" 
movement. This affects not only the educational program, but alsoMncludes the moral, spiritual, and 
ethical asp^ts of school training. What rs the rplq of th^ public school in the moral, spiritual, and 
ethical training of the non-sectarian youngstef? This is a problem we'll be f^ing, especially as the 
breakdown of home authority continues and as more remedial kinds of citizenship programs are 
developed to fill that void. Then, of ojurse, we've got the nationwide testing program. Fortunately, 
government leaders at the national level {the director of Ni^^ the Commissioner of Education, and 
the secretary of HEW) take the position that there should not be a nationwide testing program nor 
should there be a nationwide curriculum. The belief is that one will lead to the other, that if you 
establish a nationwide test in effect you establish a nationwide curriculum. Of course, there is also . 
!!^^ a renewed look at the vocational career education program, 'tespecially'as it relates sehool toVork. 

I can say ti^his speaking for NSB A, that school board members are generally very ^pportive of career 
education)fvdcationai edycation orograms. There are many things we could be doing together that 
we haven't done in the past, and my hope is that in the future there will l$e even greater cooperation • 
between NSB A and the National Center. 

We're a litigious nation; and wh?je the judiciary is a legitimate sector of our tripartitet form of 
rational and state government, it will continue to grow to enforce expanded constitutional rights, 
interpretations of new social legislation in aaxjrd with the intent of thQjCongress, and the Inter- 
pretations and guidelines which are issued by bureaucrats at the state arfd n^itionaf levels. I'm a 
lawyer, so I'm probably a little defensive about this; but I take the position that the courts are 
^taking a "bum rap" on public education. The court's classical function is to interpret the Constitution 
and to interpret the intent of thfe Congress and the state legislatures in laws that both legislative * 
bodies enact. However, when the court rules against a particular individual or a particular school 
board, the attention is generally focused on the court rather than on a law. In fact, it's the 
legislature that wrote the law. The legislature has a perfect right to amend the law to reflect a ruling 
jrfifferent from the one xhk court decided upon if it so chooses. But too-often ifs judges, rather than the 
legislature, who have to carry the burden in areas other than cohstftutional law. That's the nature of 
our whole system of government. For that to change would be to effect a fundamental change in 
our system of government in the United States. ^ 

I think we're heading toward a more comprehensive approach to educating the young. The ' ' 
almost exclusive emphasis on the schools as the placW for young people to learn will be shifted to 
inciudte more of society's educational instrumentalities such>as television, libraries, museums, on- 
the-job training, and so on. In my judgment; and in the jiK^^entof many people who follow the. 
probtems-of education throughout the United States, we nave been too lax in this aspect. We should 
have long ago used the resources of the community to a much greater extent. We have let a rich 
resource go untapped. If aporoached properly, the influence* of education could be dramatically 
expanded. School board rnembers would become not just governors of education, but coordinators 
of ail the educational resources of the community. 




> ch .w f °^ ^"""'^ °^ ^^^e^he-- tHe .United States oovernment ' 

W^r^S, J ™ " educational communityor the gov "nmental cSmmu 

wImtZZ, k f ?"f "°" fie a help, not to focus the attention of the local communities on 

Washin^on, but p focus the attention of Washington on the local convnunitS vvhere we 

the governance of public education should contjnue. . <-""V"""<^>^ ""ere we BeKeuc 

°' """'.^ ^"^^ ""'"^ °' peripheral kinds of iskjes the school boards are riMli™ 
with m one form or pother, including th? disintegration of the family unitfn ou and ,hl ^ 

new role of women leading to an expansion and diversification of the work WTO was unheard 
J,Z^ * °"\^°«'""i"9 problem is having a profound^^ on our tax 

Sv In P^Wem very carefully. The tax system must refSt the «onLic 

reality m the society that operates. If-there is no creat vity, no leadership on either the Mrt ofT» 
governor or the part of the legislature, it is up to the peo^^ on the ?S level rapplv Z anpr^ 
pna e pressure to make sure that they do their jobs. The energy cmi^ go ng°to have^^^^^^ 
implications I think, for publi<school governance in yeare to come Of «ur e we are s^Tna ^^Sr.," 
trla^et t'th'em Jr^'n"'"'" °" Positions an'rurrmZtZ^r' 

r Si't";raiTim°paTir;^a;hinX^"''^^ ' 

In dealing with' these and other issues, which I'm sure you perceive very well school boardl • 
school admrnistrator?, and teachers need all the help they can^get. That's why^ho^t^rds a^ 
nnr^'SS ^° ^>^^«"!*^«-i"volvement with parents and other citizensin foZla^^TngtSonar 
policy.. School board members look upon themselves as trustees, as leaders in SucatlonTom tL 
ay governance standpoint. But^hool board members insist tha th s he!p ^.^"b^'^^^J '^l 
framework of representative government. The policies,feIiefs, anSutions adopTX he " 
delegate assembly of. the National School Boards Association cl^arly^dorrcitTzen ' 
m an levels of the public school systerti. One of the long-terr^ policL S £l^f of he Nation a " 
School . Boards Association is reflected in the following policy. Resolution 

School boards encourage citizen partidpation that increases the public's 
communication and identification with its schools. To this end school 
boards should develoo policies that support the concept of citizen advisory 
bod.es and establish dear guidelines that define the task, composition 
- operation, duration, r^portingTand evaluation of such bodies. 

The resolution goes on to call for mor^ parental inv(^vement, and even student involveme/ in thp * 
development of educations! Qplicies in schools throifghout the United States '"^°'^^7r' 

As wh^esome as citizen involvement is in the Success of the public schools there are somp 
problems, and they're serious ones. Thesa probli|poncern concepts or ^Xns abou' v^hat 
representative government is. It is the position National School Boa^5 A s^So^ that final 

decision-making authority must continue to resnih the elected school board ^ou na^^^^^^ 
95 percent of the school boards are elected directly by the people. The other 5 percent pZrily 
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in the southern states, are appointed by elected officials. But the point is that the school boards are. 
the representatives, either directly or indir'ectly, of the people, it's as simple as that. To have advisory 
committees that do more than advise is quite another thing, and that's the basis for our whole oppo- 
sition to those provisions in federal law that w7puld"set up advisory committees of citizens to advise • 
the local school'boards on the expenditure of federal funds. I think this is a primary problem that 

■ school boards "have witb Congres§. Some members of Congressirisist oa going back to what they 
perceive as the Vgrassroots," as I mentioned before, and ^tualLy givTng these advisory groups veto 
power. But you must keep in mind that School board, members do want citizen involvement because, 
among other advantages, it b,rings peripheral dividends. Poll after poll shows that the people that 
support the public schools-people who believe the public schools are doing a good jofi-are the 
people who know what's going on in the public schools. They are invariably the parents whd are ' 
active leaders' in citizen group Invol^ment. The people Vvho say the public schools aren't doing a 
good job are invariably the'bnes who don't know anything about their schools, and that's another 

.one of the real issues that's facing the United fStates in public education today. 

If you take a look -at the current demographic studies, you see a decline in^the birthrate, which 
means fewer youngsters going to school and fewer parents to supo^Jrt the activities and the projects 
of the public schools. But you also see,.^ in the top end, that-rnfeny peptSle are Jiving much longer 
than t^ey ever have before in our society. That means they're v/ting longer than they ever have 
before. Making that whole expanding senior citizen group supoforters of the publip schools is a 
crucial governance issue. We need to bring the elderly back in*^the schools, not necess^wl? as 
students, but as participants m community centers featuring activities for elderly people based in 
the schools. If we can get these people into the schools, they can.see what the situation is and then 
judge it for themselves on the basis of first-hand experience-not on the ba^is of Mattered news 
accounts of problems in the public schools. 

Many citizen groups do not see themselves or their role as truly advisory In natur^, but as 
•didtatorial. They feel that if they give advice, the school board must take it, and this is totally 
incompatible with ^he whole idea of an advisory committee. A very important thing 'xrUn adminis- 
trative/bcS^f-d relationship is that the superintendent must be permitted the time and opportunity 
to comfnerit upon or make recommendations upon the report of the school board's advisory com- 
mittee. The school board has an obligation, indeed a real duty, to listen to the superintendent. This 
is especially true in areas where a political decision does not support an educational decision. Some- 
times you hjj^ a political decjsion that's absolutely untenable from the educational standpoint. 
The board-has to know that. The board has to make it clear that the superintendent has an obligation 
to tell them where the citizens' committee has gone wrong (if it has), and the superintendent cannot 
be cowed by the committee. Advisory committees, of course, can use substantial amounts of admin- 
istrative time. This-puts the superintendent in a bind as.he or she tries to mesh prioritieswith the 
priorities as perceived by the advisory committee. It's important that the reiationsbip^^tWeen the* 
advisory committee and the rest of the staff be defined properly. Otherwise the superintendent will 
find himself or herself essentially a clerk to the school board; and the advisory committee chair- * 
person, especially if he or she is a stron0>fers6n; will dominate staff to such an extent that the super- 
intendent is strangled from-a power base situation. The superintendent and the staff need clear lines 
\pf responsibility to the school board. Of course there's always the danger of special interest groups 
taking over. Where advisory commjtteesjre concerned, It's essential to get a good mix of the citizens 
withm the commuoity.' . ' / 

4 

One o^ the non-problems that you some'times hear about is <he turnover in superintendents. 
This turnover is often interpreted to mean that the relationship between school administrators and 
their school boards Is eroding, but I don't think that's true at aU^ As' a matter of fact, I think that 
board/administrator relationships are the subject of considerable misinterpretation. fh| 1977 needs 
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assessment of the American Assodatioh of School Administrators shows, in the 96 percent the 
districts responding, that the relationships between the boards and the superintendents are indeed " 
good.. The average tenure of ail superintendents is seven yefir*;; for urfcJan superintendents, it's * 
forty-nine months. I think this rebuts the misconception that these relationships are bad.' In fact, 
76 percent of the superintendents who left their jobs in 1977 left of th^ own accord for reasons 
of self improvement. Keep in mind that there are only 750 school districts in the United States thaj 
have more than 10,000 enrollment Every time a position in one of ^ larger scViool districts opens 
up, half a dozen superintendents from smaller districts vie for that job. When the superintendent of 
<he middle or larger size dis^ct leaves, there are a number of people' vying for that job, and that 
opens up other jobs down the*line. I wanted to rebut that notion thdt the turnover rate in super- 
intendents always and Tn every instance is due tp bad feelings between the administratTon and the 
school board. I think it's something that you often hear of, and it's the subject of considerable 
misinformation, but there are usually valid, appropriate reasons for the changes in staff that occur. ' 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Thomas Shannon 



Question: • Oft^n there is concern that school boards are just puppets of supermtendehts.' What * 
do vo«3 think about this? . ' 

The question basically resolves itself down to-the^ld rubber stamp issue. I don't think that's the 
case today; and ih those ^reas where this kind of claim could be made, I think it is decreasingly tlxie. 
I think there is a new breed of school board member who bas developed out of the turmoil of the 
sixties with its substantial chan^ in attitudes about education and the importance of education. 
This, I think, is mirrored In the makeup of school board members themwjves. ^. . 

The National School Boards Association did a survey sonie twenty years ago on the profile of 
the average-school board member. At that time school board nieifibers invariably were white 
Protestant buaness pBopjejwitlLRm affUlatlpm ami roost of them^wfe-wdff over f or t y- 

~ffve years 6T ageTWeli, that has completely turned around today. Th^ profile of a school board 
memjper much more reflects society as a whole. Where you have cpod relationships between the' 
superintendent and the board, many things are tt^ra'shed out In advance. Very few superintendents 

^ will bring to their school boards things that they think don't have a reasonabl§ chance of ^ 
-proposals that they don't think the school board will approve. It's a very subtle kind of t 
because the superintendent knOws the school board members. Now, when tha philosophy u . 
board members and the superintendent do not agree, tiien something has to go-either the s^ol 
board members are recalled, or the superintendent res%is or is dismissed. Today, I think a<2vlsts 
-vigorous advocate of education-are the rule MtFier'than the exception. And I think thafs sub- 
stantially different from what it was in previoustlecades, . /' 

' * ■ \ 

Question: What is your organization doing to help school boards come up with new ideas-on ' 
conserving energy? ' ' , 

. In the area of energy, we have established a task force which will present a rather extensive study 
of energy needs. Incidentally, the American Association of Sqhool Administrators has done a great 
deal on this effort, and we cooperated with them on this with some specif Iq recommendations on 
how we can address ourselves to the energy problem. Certainly one of the solutions under consid- 
eration is changing the school year. This has been tried throughout the United States and has been 
met with mixed reviews. As far as changing the calendar itSelf is concerned, there has to be a change 
throughout the school system. You can't just change the elementary schools, the junior high schools, 
or the senior high schools. You have to change all of them across the board, but there is going to ^ ' 
have to be a revision in societal thinking about that as well. When you have the idea that summer ' 
is the time to take vacation, and that's when the mothers and the fathers will be taking their vaca- 
tions, you get a lot of resistance to the idea of year-round schools. Those of us who have worked in 
the year-round school situation know what a devisive element it can become in communities. This, 
■of course, is one of the primary reasons why we have lay governance of education. There are lots of 
things that in China, for example, can be jammed down people's throats; but you just don't jam 
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those things down people's throats here in the United States. It takes broad-based community 
leadership, and certainly ^hool boards are part bf it. We do have a responsibility, and we think that 
our responsibilities will be enhanced by the results of this task force when that/report is opt. 

Question: What kind of education program does thgNational School Boards Association have 
for its school board members? ' 

It's a multi^^aceted kind of p^gram based primarily on publications. I'm the publisher of a magazine 
, called "American School Board Journal," which has a readership of 150,000-primarily school board 
members, school superintendents, and other administrators. There are 95,000 school board members 
sitting in 16,000 school boards in the United States. We are also in the process now of starting 
publication of a new magazine called the "Executive Educator." These two magazines come out on 
a monthly basis. We have established a new newsletter, and we also publish a magazine called "School 
Board," which is more of an advocate's kind of magazine than "American School Board Journal" or 
cyainly the "Executive Educator." the "Executive Educator" iseimKj at the-school superintendent 
who has the important job of implementing the school board's decisions. We also have the School • 
Board Academy, which goes throughout the United States on a program basis similar to NASE and 
the National A^ciation of School Executives, run and administered fay the American Association 
of &:hool Administrators. I used to be legal counsel of AASA, and that is why L'm very familiar with 

^^Z^ifl^^""^"^^' have, of course, our annual convention whirh thi» larg «.rf cy,i,,r^;^ti>nn| 

-oonventioiv iii the world. We liaB over 25^)00 people in attendance last April. We publish many 
special kinds oj reports on an ongoing basis, and we just completed a movie on career education 
primarily for board mem^bers. ft gpes through a mock school board meeting and shows school board ' 
memt>ers and the superintendent interacting on the issue of career educatio/i. We did this on a $125 000 
grant from the federal government. All the issues and aspects of career education are articulated in ' 
th/s film which should be a big help for school board merhbers. These are just a few examples of our 
many publications and projects. We feel that one-of our very important jobs is education because of 
the startling statistic that about a quarter of our school board membeh throughbut the United States 
are replaced every year. As my good friend Paul Salmon of the AASA says, "When you talk to 
school board meniber?, you doh't have an audience, you have a parade." They are like other local 
S[Sna[ p^ogram"'^"'''''"'"'*'"''' ^/^P'^' ^e've got to keep this in mind in designing our ' 

. Questioh: Do you see career education as an integral part of ail curricula? 

I hope you get a chance to see our film on this topic, it's going to be shown §11 over the United States 
and Will be seen by thousands upon tens of thousands of school board members. The whole point of 
he film IS that career education is not an "add on" course-it's an int^ral part^f the entire curricu- 
lum. School board members are very enthusiastic about career educatipn and vocational education 
They re the best friends you have in public education. Career education is something they under- ' 
^and; it s something that's very close to them. It's productive; it's something that yieldJimmediste 
kinds of benef its.^aut we've got & lot of educating to do, not only with schc^l board XbTrs but 
with everybody. People have to^Gnderstand that in today's society you do not take a^ungste'r and 
mP^h !'rf° I^^L^'^.' ^i^^^ S'-^'^d expect him or her to ba^able to compete 

Much better skills than that m the basic core subjects are needed. That's why in o/5er to compete 
even on a vocational level, it's important to make career edufcation an integral pi of the curriculum 
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C^estion: Can you suggest ways that researchers can better communicate with school board \ 
members? ' , . 



I can. think of nothing better than to write clearly and speak piainly.. That's the first thing, f can't 
say good writing is one of the great virtues of people in our profession educatrorv. But this could 
be improved through special kinds of writing,qpurses,.through critiques, through employing some- 
body, for example, to take a look at your reports and see what you can do. Napoleon had a person 
like this. His name was Major Jones.-His main function was to read and edit everything that went 
out. Now Wajor Jones was a real dummy, and didn't fit in at alt well with the very sophisticated 
gerYerSl staff of Napoleon. Some of the ^nerals became jealous, and they asked him, "Why does 
this Major Jones have afl this influence wrth you. Nap?" And NapQieon said, "If Major Jones can 
understand these field order s; then^ icnow that every corporal in the field carl understand them." 
What 1 think you need arouno heriis a Major Jones. Sometimes I think my own shop needs a Major 
Jones, but one of the things you could do, just for the fun of, it, is to take some of your publications, 
hand them over to an English teacher) and seewhat that English teacher would say. I'm telling you 
this as a school administrator with fifteen years of experience as a law professor and as pn attorney. 
You can't do anything be^tervthan to focus on clear, concise communication. The second, th'ing 
would be to have your Center produce a program for our school boarq|^members to'participate in 
at their annual convention. You may not take this idea seriously, but anybody here who's been at 
a convention knows that peopje really attend those kinds of programs, They have a lot of fun, too, 

and they attend those clinics as well as the general session^^ We cn<i[ri havp joint prp«;Bntatinnc'at ; 

our school board academy. Your staff could attend. some o.f our presentations and activities. We 
could wont on many joint activities. 



Question: Being a school board member, especially in large metropoiifan areas, is almost a full- 
time job. How can the vigor and cro^-sectioi^al makeup be maintained? - 

It's a political problem. It's a problem tl)at is very much like the problem of how do yoy insure 
that the best people go to Washington? How do you insure that the best people go to your state ' 
.capital? How do you get the best people to sit on the city council? In my judgment, it's a problem 
that should be of fundamental concern to citizen groups-the CharT\ber of Commerce, the League 
of Women Vplers, the Urban League, the NAACP, the Chicano Federation, and other such groups. 
They ought to be very concerned about that, and they ought to do something about it. Wre 
attempting to instill this sort of attitude regarding citizen leadership in local communities through- 
out America. And that's one of the reasons why you have this parade of school board members, 
wtiy you have so many board members going off. They just get tired of receiving not onlythe 
normal kinds of calls from citizens, but also the nonsense that often is the by-product of turbulent 
collective negotiations efforts-where you haye your whole front yard littered with garbage, for 
example, and where, if you vote for an integration measure, you have burning crosses on your front 
yard, and things like that. There Is a limit. It goes back to l^arry Truman's saying about the heat 
in the kitchen. You know that old one better than I do, I'm sure. But It's a real problem, and it's a 
problem that faces all of ys throughout the United States in our local communities. How do you get 
the best people out to run? A^d when we do have good people in, w,e'v^ got to support them. 
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. Question: 



What are the ^hpoi boards doing to mgximize the effectiveness of occupational 
education? 



• At the present t|me/ { tt^ihk s(?llool boards are efndeavoring to understand the -whole cqncfpt better. 
That's one of the reasqm wHv we wer| abfe to persuade the U.S." goyemment that weHfeded this 
movie.Ss a training aid for school board members. There's a lot of confusion. In fa<;t, there's 
' • confusion among the professionals in the field about what occupational education is and what 
^ career education is and how you relate th^ two. We have published several reports on this, and 
we've alsd published som^ surveys on the whole issue of career education* -Of course, the school 
board members fitting ontheir local school boards work with their superintendents in the develop-, 
ment of particular plans) Polls that we take on a regular basis show that th^t is ajield that is of 
particular mterest to school boaltJ members at this time. My hope is that vtfeTcan do a whole lot 
more in this field. 7 ' ' " 
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